92                     CHEMICAL THEORIES- AND LAWS.
The progress of the work on the compositions of compounds during the twenty or twenty five years after the publication of Dalton's New System, is best followed by examining the first German edition of Berzelius' Lehrbuch der Chemie (translated by Wohler, 1825-1831). In the third volume of that book (p. 31); Berzelius says that the particles of substances which combine may be called atoms, molecules, particles, chemical equivalents, etc.; he prefers the term atwn, because it expresses more correctly than any other the idea he wishes to convey.1 In considering the proportions wherein atoms combine, Berzelius said (pp. 35-43 of vol. iii) that most of the compounds of two elements are composed either of one atom of one of the elements with one, two, three, four, etc., atoms of the other element (the maximum number of atoms of the second element being unknown), or of two atoms of one of the elements with three or five atoms of the other element. Berzelius was not able to give a final answer to the question, Do compound atoms exist composed of two atoms of one clement with two of another, or with four or six atoms of another element, which cannot consist of a single atom of the first element combined with one, or with two, or three atoms of the second element? For instance, taking water to be a compound of two atoms of hydrogen with one atom of oxygen, must peroxide of hydrogen bo expressed by the formula HaO*, or may the formula 110 be used?
Regarding the combinations of compound atoms, Berzelius said that the commonest case was the union of a single compound atom with one, two, three, etc., other compound atoms, but that three compound atoms of one kind sometimes combined with two, or (very seldom) with three, or four, compound atoms
weight of that substance which reacts. Opposite the name of the product of the reaction is also found a number which tolls the weight of that product. This instrument is referred to by Thomson in the fifth edition of \\inJSystcni of OhcM~ tKtri/ (1817, vol. iii. p. 18), as Wollastori's "Sliding rule of chemical equivalents so precious in every point of view to the practical chemist."
1 So far as I know, Thomas Young was the first to use the expression combining weight. Young's Introduction to Medical Literature (published in 1813) contains a section headed " Chemistry,'1 and in that section there is a table entitled " Properties of peculiar substances,1' which gives the specific gravity and other properties of each element; a number is attached to each element, and the "column containing these numbers is headed Weight combining.